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" Sweet Memory ! wafted by thy gentle gale 
Oft up the stream of Time, I turn my sail, 
To view the fairy-haunts of long lost hours" 
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"To chew the chud of sweet and bitter fancy," 
is a pleasure within the reach of all, even when 
the eye or ear may fail, and the charm of travel be 
denied. As in beautiful nature the rose follows 
the violet, and the jessamine follows the rose, so too, 
the enjoyments of hfe succeed each other, if rightly 
understood. Old age would not be endurable if it 
were not for this merciful provision. 

The Poet Rogers was happy at 90, and he often 
used to say, " if I had not picked up friends on the 
journey of Life, I should now be quite alone!" 
Would that the "lonely ones'' could form a 
" Society " to cheer and help each other ! 

In an endeavour to lessen the sad feelings caused 
by the narrowing circle, "as the gems drop away," 
the following pages have been written, in the 
humble hope that they may not entirely fail in an 
effort 

" To chase but a sigh, or charm a care to rest." 

M. L. 
Richmond Hill. 

Christmas, 1879. 
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SAMUEL ROGERS. 



. So many years have passed since the 
Poet Rogers was the centre of his 
"charmed circle," and so very many of 
that happy circle have passed away, that 
if it were not for the vivid impression they 
have left, it would seem like a dream ! 
From my youth it was my good fortune 
to spend much of my time with the poet 
Rogers and his kind sister, not only in 
London, but in Brighton and Broadstairs. 
They were friends of my family for three 
generations, and my dear Mother was 
only sixteen years old when her Uncle 
(Dr. Skey) took her to see the Poet, and 
to enjoy his far-famed breakfast and 
dinner parties. 



The guests seldom exceeded eight or 
ten in number and were chosen to call 
forth, not to extinguish, each other's talent. 
Many a struggling Author and Artist has 
found a helping hand in this house ; for 
Mr. Rogers seldom missed an opportunity 
of bringing forward talent of any kind. 

At these parties there was generally a 
due proportion of talkers and listeners ; 
when this was not the case, Mr. Rogers 
contrived to check those who he thought 
monopolized the conversation ; though 
not exactly in the same way as his friend 
Lady H. who, on such occasions, re- 
quested the delinquent to "poke the/ire." 
Mr. Rogers' old friend Mr. Crabbe 
Robinson, was not unfrequently in this 
position. On one occasion when he had 
been " holding forth," beyond the Poet's 
approval, and having in this instance ex- 
tinguished himself by falling fast asleep, 
Mr. Rogers rose and said, " Now gentle- 
men, seize your, opportunity to speak, seize 
it before he wakes." Mr. Crabbe Robinson 



took the hint, and in three thick volumes 
of his "Diary," makes very little mention 
of Mr. Rogers ; though he calls him 
" The Dean of the Poets " and speaks of 
"his interesting dinners," which makes 
one want to hear more of them. 

The first breakfast party I remember 
was I think in 1843, and it made the 
strongest impression, though I enjoyed so 
many others. The hour was ten o'clock, 
and it was a bright Spring morning ; the 
well-known dining room at 22, St. James 
Place, filled with beautiful pictures, each 
rare specimens of the old masters — the 
kind host sitting near the window, which 
opened into a small garden, leading to 
the Green Park ; the breakfast which 
consisted of tea and coifee, various kinds 
of bread, two vases of fruit, and some 
ham and tongue, completed the simple 
repast ; while a rich feast was generally in 
store for the mind. 

On the occasion I refer to, the guests 
were Mr. Rogers and his sister, Mr. 



Gladstone, Lord Glenelg, Mrs. Austin,' 
and the Honorable Mrs. Norton and her 
Uncle, Mr. Sheridan. The two last came 
in at the garden entrance, and were not 
announced — so I did not know who the 
beautiful lady was, but immediately, all 
eyes and ears were open to her radiant 
beauty and sparkling wit! I have seen 
many " beauties" but I never saw any one 
who excelled Mrs. Norton in beauty of 
face and figure, combined with so much 
intellect. I never again had an equally 
good opportunity of watching her wonder- 
ful eyes, and hearing her expressive voice. 
Mrs. Austin pretended to be jealous, and 
said, " Mr. Rogers how can you expect us 
to be friends." Mr. Gladstone did not 
talk much, but seemed amused with the 
rivals. He was then called " a very rising 
Barrister." 

Of that party of eight persons, only two 
remain to tell the tale ; and probably the 
great events of the life of one of them, 
would prevent his remembering especially 



.this breakfast party, which made such a 
strong impression on me. ■ 

The conversation at these breakfasts 
was easy, not studied ; subjects were 
carefully and earnestly discussed, whethei" 
it was Poetry, Painting, or Literature. 
Passages from modem or ancient Authors 
■were quoted, and often read aloud ; and 
the books were always ready at hand, 
brought by the careful attentive servant, 
Edmund Paine. This valued servant 
after Mr. Rogers' death obtained the post 
of "keeper of the " Turner Collection " in 
the National Gallery. 

Mr. Rogers' dinner-parties were equally 
unostentatious as to ornament. The 
" cuisine " was excellent, but not over- 
powering. There was seldom more than 
one beautiful silver gilt Greek vase on the 
table and the entries were served on four 
plated corner dishes, which I now have. . 
My Uncle kindly bought them for me at 
Mr. Rogers' sale, knowing how long they 
had been used by the Poet and his' 



brother poets, and I preferred them to 
his four dishes of later origin. 

The dining room was lighted by 
" Ellesmere lamps," fixed on the walls at 
intervals between the pictures, each being 
shaded by a metal shade to throw the 
light on the pictures. This mode of 
lighting I then saw for the first time and 
greatly admired. There is no doubt that 
it is the best light for pictures, and it is 
better than daylight in most London 
houses. 

The drawing room was also a charming 
room. It was over the dining room, and 
had a large bow window looking into the 
Green Park. At night this window 
curiously reflected and multiplied the 
lamp on the table ; and Mr. Rogers used 
to wave a white handkerchief near it, to 
be reflected and multiplied, exclaiming 
" Look at my Ghosts !" 

This room was also hung with many 
beautiful pictures, so closely that the 
massive gold frames formed a good con- 



trast to the dark crimson furniture and 
carpet. Many choice Etruscan vases on 
brackets, beautiful bronzes, on stands, 
handsomely bound books of engravings, 
all formed a whole, likely to enchant a 
more critical person than myself. The 
beautiful marble chimney-piece was de- 
signed by Flaxman for that room, aid 
has often been described. 

Mr. Rogers had the credit of saying 
very severe things, and one day a lady 
said to him, " Oh, Mr. Rogers, why do 
you say such severe things ? " His 
answer was, " Nature has given me a 
very small voice, and when I say kind 
things nobody listens to me, but when I 
say severe things, everybody pricks up 
their ears." 

When Mr. Rogers and his sister spent 
their summer months at Broadstairs, they 
were often joined by Mr. Rogers' old friend 
and schoolfellow, Mr. Maltby. Their 
friendship lasted eighty years ! and it was 
pleasant to see them together, though 



•it reminded one somewhat of "Boswell 
and Johnson." It was very amusing to 
hear the old schoolfellows grumbling at 
each other for their power, or want of 
power, for exercise. One day, Mr. Maltby 
said to Miss Rogers, '' depend upon it 
your brother is killing himself with over- 
walking." The next day Mr. Rogers would 
say, "Maltby is not well, and he never 
will be, unless he walks more." 

I remember meeting the old friends on 
the cliff, and I had with me a great 
Niece of Mr. Rogers', a child of three or 
four years old. After shaking hands, 
Mr. Maltby said to me in his bland way, 
■" Is this your youngest ? " I never shall 
forget Mr. Rogers' amused expression 
when he said "Maltby, when I wish to 
make myself agreeable to a young lady, I 
ascertain whether she is married, before I 
ask after her children." 

I remember an amusing story Mr. 
Rogers told me of Mr. Maltby's absence 
of mind. Mr. Rogers was narrating his 



adventures abroad, and told Mr. Maltby 
that at one of the table d'hotes he met i 
charming lady, and after a long conversa- 
tion with her, about pictures and poetryj 
she said " I beg your pardon, Sir, but is 
not your name Rogers ? " Mr. Maltby 
had been listening just sufficiently to say 
with his gentle voice, " And was it ?" I 
said, " Oh, Mr. Rogers were you not very 
angry with his want of attention ?" He 
answered, " No, my dear, for it has given 
me the best story I know of, ' absence of 
mind,' " 

On one occasion when Mr. Babbage 
was advocating the use of plate glass for 
windows, Mr. Rogers said, — " I do not 
like it, for it looks as if the window 
was open, and makes me feel cold." 
Mr. Babbage immediately said, "Ah! 
Mr. Rogers, I make use of my imagination 
exactly in the opposite direction. When 
I am staying from home and have forgotten 
my nightcap, I tie a piece of string tight 
round my head, and fancy I have it, and 

> Cougt: 



then I do not catch cold." Soon after 
hearing this story, I asked Mr. Babbage 
to come and meet Lady Bell, who was 
staying with me, and I said " if you can 
stay over Sunday pray bring that piece of 
string." He answered, " I will come, but 
I will bring a new piece of string, as I 
have used up the old one in lashing my 
enemies." 

This story well illustrates the ready 
resources of the Philosopher, and the fas- 
tidiousness of the Poet, and it often 
happens that characters are seen in the 
clearest light with their opposites, in 
tastes and habits, provided there is a good 
understanding between them, as there 
was in this case. Few persons possessed 
more of Mr. Rogers' regard than "The 
Babbage," as he called him, and there is 
an interesting account of the origin of 
their friendship, which I quote from Mr. 
Babbage's last book called " Passages in 
the Life of a Philosopher." 

"After my contest for Finsbury, Mr. 
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Rogers, the Banker, brother to the Poet, 
who had been one of my warmest sup- 
porters, proposed accompanying me on 
the hustings at the declaration of the poll. 
He had also invited a party of the most 
influential of the electors of his district to 
dine with him in the course of the week, 
in order that they might meet nje, and 
consider about measures for supporting 
me at the next opportunity. 

" On a cold, drizzling, rainy day in 
November, the final state of the poll was 
declared. Mr. Rogers took me in his 
carriage to the hustings, and caught cold^ 
which seemed at first unimportant. On 
the day of the dinner at Mr. Rogers* 
residence at Islington, he was unable to 
leave his bed. Miss Rogers, his sister, 
who lived with him, and his brother the 
Poet received us, quite unconscious of the 
dangerous state of health oi their relative, 
who died the next day. 

*' Thus commenced a friendship with 
both of my much valued friends, which re- 
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mained unruffled by . the slightest wave 
until their lamented loss. Miss Rogers- 
removed to a house in the Regent's Park 
(5, Hanover Terrace) in which the paint- 
ings by Modem Artists collected by her 
elder brother, and increased by her own 
jjidicious care, were arranged. The 
society at this house comprised all that 
was most eminent in literature and 
art. 

"The adjournment after her breakfasts 
to the delightful verandah, overlooking 
the Park, still clings to my fading memory, 
and the voices of her brother Poet, of- 
Jeffery, and of Sydney Smith, still survive 
in the vivid impression of their wisdom 
and their wit." 

In another part of the same book 
speaking of Mr. Rogers, Mr. Babbage 
writes, 

" I do not think the genuine kindness of 
the Poet's character was sufficiently 
understood." 

One of the greatest pleasures I ever 
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had, was seeing the Poet Rogers with his 
friend Tom Moore. There was a strong' 
attachment between them, and they were' 
brother Poets, and not jealous of each 
other ; both were friends of Byron, Scott, 
atid a host of the most celebrated men 
and women of their time, including a large 
part of two centuries. 
. I afterwards met Tom Moore at Miss 
Rogers' and at the late Mr. William 
Longman's, and I had the great pleasure 
of hearing Moore sing his own " Irish 
Melodies," in the presence of Sydney 
Smith, Rogers, Miss Edgeworth, and 
Lady Davy ! The two ladies collected a 
circle round them at opposite comers of 
the room, and Mr. Rogers said to me 
" Look at the rivals." 

The touching sweetness of Moore's 
voice had not passed away, and his into- 
nation was perfect. It seemed to me the 
poetry of intonation, rather than of singing ; 
each word so simply and expressively 
uttered that you almost forgot the singer 
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in the chann of the poetiy and music!* 
Somebody asked him to sing " The Harp 
that once through Tara's Halls," but 
when he came to the line " Now hangs 
as mute on Tara's walls as if its soul 
were fled," his voice faltered and he im- 
mediately stopped and turned to another 
song. The painful family circumstances 
. which brought him to London, were too 
sad to expect him to sing such a song. 

On another occasion, when I met Moore 
at dinner at Mr. Rogers' house in St. 
James' Place, Moore. expressed his regret 
that the old custom of taking wine with 
each other was passing away. "It is a 
genial custom" he said, "and we cannot 
afford to lose it, for I am quite sure that 
many a coolness, and even a quarrel, has 
been healed by the simple words " Take 
a glass of wine with me." Mr. Rogers 

* May we not hope that, since the appearance of 
Mr. Brandram and Mr, Clifford Harrison, this 
charming faculty of intonation may be studied, 
instead of monotonous reading on one note 1 
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added, "you are right, and one does not 
like to see any good custom altered which 
one remembers in one's youth." 

I well remember Mr. Rogers told me 
that one day when he was dining with 
Byron and Moore at Pope's Villa, 
Twickenham, the subject of conversation 
was the definition of " Fame" and whether 
it consisted in the admiration of the ' 
many, or the few, etc., etc. While they 
were discussing it, a boat full of people 
glided by, and they were singing some of 
Moore's " Irish Melodies." Byron im- 
mediately jumped up, and putting his 
hand on Moore's shoulder, said, " That 
is Fame," and so the argument ended. 

There was something so perfectly 
simple and unaffected in Moore's manner 
and voice, that it took away all fear, 
even from a shy young girl expecting 
to meet a ' Lion !' Mr. Rogers' manner 
was not so genial, but I am happy to say 
I got over my fear of him, though I know 
many older than me did not do so. 
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One day in the height of the London 
season, when I was staying with Miss 
Rogers, the Poet called, and asked us to 
dine with him the same evening ; I was 
very tired, and asked him to excuse me, 
for we had been out almost every evening 
for a fortnight ! Mr. Rogers said *' ah, 
my dear, you are young, and I suppose 
it is exciting to you, but I am like an 
old piece of furniture, and it takes no 
effect on me." 

I repeated this remark to Miss Rogers' 
maid, as I went eaxly to bed, and she said 
"ah, Miss, we often say, it does Miss 
Rogers no harm, but we watch the young 
ladies grow paler and paler every day!" 

Mr. Rogers was remarkably careful in 
his choice of words, both in speaking and 
writing, and he spoke very slowly and 
distinctly ; Moore spoke equally distinctly, 
but with a fluency and ease, and variety 
of intonation, which is rarely found in 
England, though not so rare in Ireland, 
if I may judge by those I have heard. I 
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■ remember Mr. Rogers expressed regret 
.that the word "Lady" was taking the 

place of the old word " Gentlewoman." 
" What can you have better than Gentle- 
man and Gentlewoman," he said, " and 
how much they signify I" 

Mr. Rogers always maintained that in 
the English language words of one or 
two syllables . were preferable to longer 
words for pathos, both in prose and 
poetry ; and he disliked long words of 
latin origin for poetry, and gave some 
ridiculous instances about a " benevolent 
lover" and a " beneficent kiss." Many 
illustrations in support of this opinion 
were given from Byron, Pope, Diyden 

■ and others, especially the beautiful lines 
on the burijil of Sir John Moore, by 
Wolfe, which Byron said he wished he 
had written himself ! Somebody pounced 
■on the word "fungal" and said " that is 
a /on^ word." "Yes "said Mr. Rogers 
" because it describes a procession." 

Mr. Rogers was very fond of children. 



and he said they could not be too early 
taught to love simple pleasures, and to 
admire the beauties of nature, and "not 
to turn their backs on sunsets!'* He 
added " good taste is often very much 
less expensive than bad taste." 

His .parting advice to me, the first 
time I went abroad, was, " mind you see 
the Sunsets firom a bridge, if possible, or 
from: some height, and they will leave 
impressions on your mind never . to be 
forgotten. See the finest pictures, and 
the finest buildings ; but do not attempt 
to see them all, or you will over-fatigue 
yourself, and bring home a confused 
remembrance." 

Mr. Rogers was fond of hearing singing 
birds, and had some nightingales in the 
Spring put in a cage in the darkest part 
of his hall to sing to him and his guests. 

I remember one day a lady asked him 
what Circulating Ubrary he subscribed to 
and he said, "Tione." "Then how do 
,you manage to read up to the present 



day ?" she asked. His simple reply was 
"read down, you mean, dear Madam." 

One day I asked Mr. Refers to be so 
kind as to dfescribe to me Byron's manner 
and appearance. He said " it is very 
difficult. The first thing which struck 
you was his remarkably handsome face, 
and his flashing eyes, and his proud 
scornful expression." I made the same 
request to Miss Rogers, and she said, 
" I was young when I saw him and very 
shy, and there was something in the 
expression of his eyes which made n^ 
afraid of looking at him, and of his 
looking at me." 

Mr. Rogers always spoke of his mother 
with the greatest affection, and he told 
me he never should forget her parting 
words on her deathbed, " God bless you 
all, my dear children I I do not care 
what happens, only be good." 

In his latter days Mr. Rogers suffered 
much from cold, and was quite vexed 
with people when they caught cold. He 



said none but a "fool" or a *^ pauper" 
need catch cold. " If one waistcoat is not • 
enough, put on two and if two is not 
enough put on three." He used to make 
his fri^ds laugh by saying, "my sister 
keeps her rooms so dreadfully cold ! She 
drove her young friend into matrimony 
by keeping her rooms so cold." 

I often accompanied Mr. Rogers in his 
drives round the Park, and to Hampstead ; 
and he used to call and see the aged 
governesses in their Asylum at Kentish 
Town, which is now removed to Chisle- 
faurst. On one of these occasions, the ■ 
subject of religion was referred to, and 
he said "ah, my dear, we shall some of 
us be surprised to find the Great Being, 
we dread to meet coming forward with 
open arms to receive us — like the Father 
to the Prodigal Son." 

During his last years, Lady Beecher 
(formerly Miss O'Neil) often came to 
read the Bible to Mr. Rogers, and on 
oae occasion I called ; and when she was ^ 
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going to close the book Mr. Rogers 
kindly said to her "do not close the, 
book, she has never heard you read — read 
her a few verses." The request was 
readily complied with, — and she read 
*' the Sermon on the Mount." The effect 
of her mellow, truthful voice, cannot be 
■described or forgotten, nor the expression ■ 
she gave to the verse, " blessed are they 
that mourn for they shall be comforted." 

One day two ladies called and were 
delighted to see Mr. Rogers, and he 
appeared equally delighted to see them. 
When they were gone, he said to his 
servant " Edmund, who were those 
ladies?" I exclaimed "Oh, Mr. Rogers, I 
thought you knew them well !" He said, 
" no, my dear, I did not remember them ; 
but they seemed so pleased to see me, it 
would have been unkind to tell them so." 

I remember Mr. Rogers showed me a 
pile of sixpenny copy books, yellow with 
age, and quite full of his neat, small 
writing ; and he told me that ever since 



he was a boy of ten years old, he wrote 
down any story or anecdote which in- 
terested him ; and he added " I always 
tried to write it in as few words as 
possible to make it clear." What a 
mine of interest might be found in those 
books, when the time comes for publish- 
ing them, or any part of them ! 

Mr. Refers was fond of talking about 
different styles of writing. He greatly 
admired Pope and Addison ; but he was 
not a " worshipper " of Wordsworth ; 
fOT I have often heard him say that " if 
Wordsworth had been obliged to write his 
poems in half the number of volumes, 
there would not have been two opinions 
^jout his poetry." He had many an 
argument on this subject with Crabbe 
Robinson, who had made Wordsworth his 
" Hero." 

Mr. Rogers had so great a taste for 
brevity, that he told me the best note he 
'ever had in his life, was from Lady 
Dufferin when he wrote and asked if she 



would come to breakfast at lo o'clock to 
meet Tom Moore? Her answer was. 
Dear Mr. Rogers, 

Won't I? 

Yours aSectionately. 



I remember one day when Miss Rogers 
and myself were the only guests at his 
table, and he said something rather 
severe of an absent friend, I ventured 
to say " Oh, Mr. Rogers, there is great 
kindness of heart under that brusque 
manner." He pushed away his plate, and 
did not speak another word. When the 
servants had left the room, I held out my 
hand, and said, " pray forgive my imperti- 
nence, I had no business to give an 
opinion, for I am only a young girl." 
He took up my hand and kissed it, and 
said, " I wish I could change my imperti- 
nence for yours. I ou^t not to have 
said what I did." 

It was pleasant to hear of Mr. Rogers' 
many kind acts ; and he was, on the 
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whole, wonderfully little spoilt by the 
eaormous amount of adulation he re- 
■ceived. It would be far more difficult to 
enumerate his many kind acts, than his 
severe speeches, and after all, people 
should be judged by what they do, more 
than by what they say ! I think Mr. 
Rogers' kindness of heart increased as he 
grew older ; and he often reminded me, 
in his latter days, of his own favourite 
scene "a fine sunset." 

It was very touching to see him after 
his Sister's death, when his mind and 
fine memory frequently wandered, and 
he could not alway separate the present 
from the past. His Sister bequeathed 
her beautiful pictures to him, when he 
was past ninety ; and as they were hung 
on the walls with his own, it often puzzled 
him, when his eyes rested on them. He 
sometimes said when he was tired " take 
me home," and the servant had to explain 
that he was at home and not at his 
sister's house. His Niece told me that he 
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often, during his last days, thought that 

old friends were sitting on the empty chairs 

around him ! and I remember Keble's Une 

"Never less alone, than when alone." 

The last time I saw him, not very long 
before his death, he pointed to his sister's . 
favourite picture, and said with a sigh, . 
" ah ! she is gone," and after a pause he - 
said " But whether she comes, or whether . 
she goes, or whether you come or whether 
you go, we shall all meet at last ! " and 
he kept repeating this over and over 
again, until he was nearly asleep — and 1 
did not interrupt him. 

The best likeness of him, in my opinion, 
is the excellent photograph taken by his 
faithful servant, Edmund Paine. The bas- 
relief on his tomb at Highgate vividly re- 
calls his face as it appeared in his last days. 

The simple inscription is as follows 

In Memoi; of 

SAMUEL ROGERS. 

Author of the " Pleasures of Mecnorjr." 

Bom at Newington Green, July 30, 1763. 

Died at St James' Place, Westminster, Dec. 18, 1855 

His mortal remains are buried in this churchyard. 
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In closing these notes, after an interval 
of many years, I feel how much pleasure 
I owe to the impression left on my yoang 
mind, by the pure taste, simple manners, 
and highly cultivated minds of my kind 
friends, Mr. and Miss Rogers, and the re- 
markable circle by which they were sur- 
rounded ; and I often think with gratitude 
of Miss Rogers' advice to me, — '* Put 
away your work and book, my dear, and 
listen to these living books." I only wish 
I could make these "listenings" plainer 
to my readers ! 
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J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 



It was at the house of my kind old 
friend Miss Rogers, that I first had the 
pleasure of meeting the great genius 
J. M. W. Turner, but I was too young at 
the time to understand the extent of his 
fame. I distinctly remember his small 
bent figure, his Jewish cast of feature, 
and his kind, shy manner. His smjill 
"grey glittering eyes" were so like my 
idea of the "Ancient Mariner's " that I 
listened attentively to all he said. But 
he spoke little, as if painting were his 
only language. His voice was deep and 
husky, and full of feeling ; his sentences 
broken, but letting out flashes of wit and 
humour, almost involuntarily. 
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He was seen to great advantage with 
the Poet Rogers, and his sister, also with 
Mr. Carrick Moore and his family, and 
at Sir Charles Eastlake's, late President 
of the Royal Academy, who always treated 
him with the greatest attention and 
respect. 

I used to meet him at these houses 
three or four times a week, and he was 
always kind to me, and when I married 
he used to come and dine with us in 
Hertford Street. He was most kind in 
allowing me and my friends to go and 
see the wonderful gallery of his own 
.pictures, in his old house in Queen Anne 
Street, so admirably described by Mr. 
Tom Taylor in his obituaiy notice of 
Turner in the Times of the loth Nov. 
1856, less than a year after the death of 
Rogers, whose works he had so beautifully 
illustrated ! 

I remember one day at Miss Rogers' 
somebody asked him how he liked the 
new rooms for the Royal Academy Exhi- 
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bition in Trafalgar Square. He said, " I 
shall never like new rooms as well as 
Somerset House, where I heard my pic- 
tures praised when I was a lad." He 
then turned tome, and said "When I 
was a boy, I used to lie on my back for 
hours watching the skies, and then go 
home and paint them ; and there was a 
stall in the Sohd Bazaar where they sold 
drawing materials, and they used to buy 
my skies. They gave me is. 6d. for the 
small ones, and 3s. 6d. for the larger ones!" 
and he added, with a shrug, "There's 
many a young lady has got My sky to her 
drawing." I said, I wish / had : He re- 
plied, " No, my dear, for then you would 
be as old as I am." 

Turner was a real worshipper of Nature, 
in all its phases, — in storm and sunshine, 
in sunrise and sunset, and he would have 
been pleased at the sight we once saw in 
the Kensington Gardens. One cold day 
in February, when the snow was on the 
ground, we saw a little boy of six years 



old on his knees in the snow, with a tiny- 
pencil, and a tiny note-book, trying to 
draw the first crocus which was peeping 
out of the ground. The boy longed for a 
sketch of the crocus, and I longed for a 
sketch of him ! 

■ Turner told me that, " People talk a 
great deal about sunsets, but when you 
are all fast asleep, I am watching effects 
of s«»me far more beautiful ; and then, 
you see, the light does ■ not fail, and you 
can paint them." • " 

All who have tried painting sunsets will 
feel how often the fading light has altered 
all the effects and appearance of the 
colours they were using. 

One day Turner took me down to 
dinner at Mr. Rogers, and he said " Have 
you read " Ruskin on Me ?" I said ' No.' 
He replied "but you will some day,' 
and then added with his own peculiar 
shrug, "He sees more in my pictures 
than I ever painted !" but he seemed very 
much pleased. It is easy to understand 
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this, for Turner's pictures appeal so 
much to the imagination, that much must 
depend on the imagination of the critic. 

Another day, when I met Turner at 
Mr. Rogers' house, and there were several 
Artists present, the conversation turned 
on what they called "Composition." AH 
agreed that Raphael was the greatest 
master; and Turner maintained that the 
great beauty of his " composition " was 
the harmony which was caused by keeping 
the rest of the picture in subjection to 
the principal part — whether it was the 
Holy Family or any other subject. 
Somebody took up an engraving (I think 
of Michael Angelo's) and pointing to 
figure in the comer, said " Do you mean 
to say you would wish to do away with 
that fine figure ?" 

Turner paused a few moments, and 
then said " If I was so fond of that figure, 
I would paint a picture on purpose for 
him, and put him in the middle." We 
all laughed and so did he ! 

, .. . „ GooqIi- 
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A friend of Turner's told me that his 
mode of painting was as original as him- 
self, for he was constantly running away 
from his picture to see the effect across 
the room, and quickly returning to im- 
prove or alter, so that his occupation 
was anything but a sedentary one ! 

On one occasion when a brother Artist 
was examining his pictures rather closely, 
he said, " I painted my pictures to be 
looked at, not to be smelt." 

When I was staying at Mr. Carrick 
Moore's, (Sir John Moore's brother) at 
their summer quarters at Thames Ditton, 
Turner was also their guest, and when 
the ladies proposed to go over the river 
to Hampton Court Gardens, Turner said 
"and I will row you." This was an 
offer difficult to refuse, so we got into the 
boat and started. Turner was then about 
80. There was some difficulty in landing 
by the sedgy bank, but we said it would 
do very well ; however. Turner insisted on 
taking us further on to a more convenient 
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place, because he said with his shrug 
" None but the brave deserve the fair." 

One evening at one of Mr. Babbage's 
charming Saturday Evening parties, Mr. 
Rogers was eagerly expecting Turner, 
but he did not arrive until late. As soon 
as he made his appearance, Mr. Rogers 
said to me, as I was standing near the 
door " Here he comes ! like a three year 
old," but this was quite too much for 
Turner, who thoug"ht they were going to 
make a " Lion " of him, and after shaking 
hands \vith Mr. Babbage he soon made 
his escape. 

Though Turner was so old, he was 
still shy. His face was full of feeling, 
and tears readily came to his eyes when 
he heard a sad story. In short, he had 
great intensity as well as great refine- 
ment of feeling, with a crust of roughness, 
as if he wished to hide it, and only to ex- 
press it in his most marvellous pictures. 

Probably no other Artist (without the 
aid of pupils) has left so large a number 
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of pictures, large and small, in oil and 
watercolours, for the benefit of future ages. 

The advice I gathered from him was 
in a few words, 

'* First of all, respect your paper ! 

" Keep your corners quiet 

" Centre your interest. 

" And always remember, that, as you 
can never reach the brilliancy of Nature, 
you need never be afraid of putting your 
brightest light next to your deepest 
shadow, in the centre, but not in the 
comers of your picture." 

I wish I had more notes of this 
wonderful genius ; but he spoke so little, 
and painted so much, that it may seem 
presumptuous to add my small testimony 
to the impression he made. 
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CHARLES BABBAGE. 



I cannot remember the first time I 
met my kind old friend Mr. Babbage, 
but he told me it was at the house of the 
late Mr. Nassau W. Senior, at Kensington 
Gate, where I was always so kindly 
welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Senior, and 
where I met so large a number of the 
most remarkable men and women of the 
day, both Foreign and English. 

Mr. Senior was one of the few who had 
followed the Poet Rogers' plan of " break- 
fast parties," and most enjoyable they 
were, in his charming house, with its 
pleasant garden, which in those days 
seemed almost like the country, from its 
many trees and few buildings around. 

The circle of guests at Mr. Senior's 
was different to Mr. Rogers. There >fere 



fewer Poets, and more Historians and 
Politicians, etc. such as Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Lansdowne, Archbishop Whately, 
Sir James Stephen, Thiers, Hallam, 
Thackeray, M. Van de Weyer, and all the 
Foreign Ministers, Mr. and Mrs. Grote, 
Mrs. Austin, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Grant 
Duff, Mr. Merivaie, and many other 
authors well-known at home and abroad. 

Itwasherel saw Webster, the American 
Politician who was said to look " wiser 
than a man could possibly be." 

The conversation at Mr. Senior's break- 
fast parties was often too deep for the 
younger ladies to take a part, however 
much they might enjoy listening to dis- 
cussions on "Education," on "Political 
Economy," and last not least, on " the 
future division of Europe." 

I well remember a large map of Europe, 
which drew over the bookcase, and over 
which there, were many deep and earnest 
discussions between Mr. Senior and his 
guests from France, Germany, America, 
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Italy, Austria and Poland ! I often think 
of those happy days and of my delight 
at being mounted for the first time 
on a big horse, and riding with Mr. 
Senior to Richmond Park and back, be- 
fore breakfast, as he wished to take a 
communication of importance to Lord 
Russell at Pembroke Lodge. 

One of the most welcome guests in that 
most hospitable house, (which Sydney 
Smith called " The Chapel of Ease to 
Lansdowne House") was the great and 
good Archbishop Whately. If Mr. Senior 
had " a Hero," I think it was Whately, 
whose fine bust in marble was opposite 
his own, in his drawing-room, and his 
only son was Whately's god-son. That 
most wise and benevolent Archbishop was 
my dear Father's Tutor, at Oriel College, 
Oxford, to which I trace the kind interest 
he took in me. My infantine remembrance 
of him was by no means agreeable, as he 
used to pick me up, and poise me on 
his two hands high up in the air, and 
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before I had recovered from the effects of 
that exalted position, he used to imitate 
a Lion, and growl, and walk on his hands 
and knees and frighten me out of my 
wits ! I much preferred his telling me 
stories, and talking to me about the stars. 
He afterwards gave me lessons in 
gardening in Mr. Senior's garden, and 
taught me how to bud rose-trees in his 
own peculiar manner, by inserting the end 
of the graft into a small tube of water, and 
tying it to the tree to prevent its getting 
too dry. He kindly gave me my first ride 
on an elephant, by taking me with the 
little Seniors to the Zoological Gardens, 
a treat I shall never forget. We were 
joined there by his wife's brother, Mr. 
Pope, and his brother-in-law, Mr. Bishop, 
and I remember the amusement of the 
crowd, when one said " Bishop look at 
this bird " and another ^'Archbishop come 
this way " and " Pope look at this gera- 
nium." It was an accidental combination 
of names which was very amusing. 
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It so happened when I was staying at 
Mr. Senior's, Archbishop Whately slept 
in the room next to mine, and he moaned 
so pitifully I thought he was very ill ; and 
I told Mrs. Senior, so she asked if he 
was suffering? He said, " I did not know 
anyone heard me, but I often moan for 
poor Ireland." He did not live to see 
all the improvements in that country 
which he had in so great a degree origi- 
nated. 

I remember the Archbishop told an amu- 
sing story about a favorite old parishioner. 
His new curate preached rather a flowery 
sermon, and he asked the old woman how 
she liked it. She answered " very much 
indeed." But, he said^ " are you sure you 
understood it ? Her simple answer was, 
" Lor Sir, do you think I'd presume !" 

I was staying with Mr. and Mrs. Senior 
when a large parcel of books arrived for 
their son, and on opening it, it was found 
to contain copies of all Archbishop 
Whately's works for his god-son. When 
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I counted them, my respect for the 
Author was greater than ever, and I felt 
like the old woman ! 

The last sight I had of his fine face, 
which I think was the most benevo- 
lent I ever saw, was a beautiful cast 
after death, which somebody (knowing I 
conclude his belief in Phrenology) had 
placed in the Museum at Brighton, as 
the best contrast to a room full of casts 
of murderers ! A more striking contrast 
one could not imagine, — the sweet smile 
of Death, — "the rapture of repose," was 
there, instead of the fearful horror on the 
other casts. 

It always appeared to me that his 
friend Mr. Senior was a singularly honest 
and independent man in all his views, — 
and he employed the great intellect he 
possessed for " measures" rather than for 
"party purposes." For this he was, and 
is, admired ; but no doubt his worldly 
rank would have been higher, if he had 
stooped to the latter course. 

, ......Google 
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But to return to Mr. Babbage who I 
met more frequently than any other 
Philosopher not only at Mr. Senior's, but 
at Mr. and Miss Rogers, at Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, at Sir Charles Eastlake's, 
at Mr. Carrick Moore's, at Lady 
Chantrey's, Lady Bell's Mr. Bates and 
many other houses. I also met him 
staying at country houses, so I had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing him, and I 
have some interesting letters from him, 
which his son Colonel Babbage asked me 
to keep, in case he wished to make use 
of them. Mr. Babbage had not a large 
correspondence, from the fact that he 
lived so much with his friends, that he 
had little occasion to write more than 
answers to invitations, etc. If this had 
not been the case, his collection of auto- 
graphs would have been most interesting, 
from the large number of remarkable 
men and women with whom he lived on 
terms of intimacy. 

Miss Martineau in her interesting 



(though painful) autobiography gives so 
good a sketch of Mr. Babbage that I 
here transcribe it, feeling sure that all 
who knew him well^ would feel its truth. 

" As for Mr. Babbage it seemed to me 
that few men were more misunderstood : 
His sensitiveness about " opinion " per- 
verting other people's impressions of him 
quite as much as his of them. For one 
instance he was amused as well as struck 
by the very small reliance to be placed 
on opinion, public or private, for or against, 
iudividuals ; and he thought over some 
method of bringing his observations to a 
sort of demonstration.. Thinking that he 
was likely to hear most of opinions about - 
himseli, as a then popular author, he- 
collected everything he could gather in^ 
print about himself, and pasted it in a 
large folio book, with the "pros" and 
" cons " in parallel columns, from which 
he obtained a sort of balance, besides 
some highly curious observations. 

Soon after he told me this, with fun 



and good humour, I was told repeatedly 
that he spent his days in gloating and 
grumbling over what people said of hi.tn, 
having got it all down in a book,: which 
he was always poring over. People who. 
so represented him, had little idea what 
domestic tenderness was in him, though 
to me, his singular face seemed to show it, 
nor how much that was really interesting 
might be found by those who viewed him 
natural!y and kindly. All were eager to 
go to [his glorious soirees ; and I always 
thought he appeared to advantage as a 
" Host." 

The origin of these " glorious soirees " 
Mr. Babbage told me was as follows. 
When Mrs. Babbage was living with her 
son at Dorset Street, Manchester Square, 
she expressed a wish to see some of the 
remarkable characters he so frequently 
met, and he said, "I considered how I 
could contrive it, as she was too old and 
infirm to go into Society, and planned to 
place her in a sheltered corner of my 
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drawing-room, and then she could see 
the guests I invited without the fatigue 
of conversing with them." 

These soirees succeeded so admirably 
in eveiy way that they were continued 
many seasons after his mother's death. 
Lady Lyell told me that he also had a 
room for the servants, with tea and coffee, 
papers and books, to prevent their wait- 
ing outside in the cold or rain. 

I asked Mr. Babbage why he dis- 
continued these charming parties, and 
he answered, " so many of my friends 
asked for permission to bring their friends 
that at last I hardly knew more than half 
of the guests in my room." 

At these parties I often met such 
guests as the following, Lady Lovelace, 
(formerly Ada Byron) Livingstone, 
Landseer, Charles Dickens, Archbishop 
Whately, Sir Charles Eastlake, Turner, 
M. Van de Weyer, Rogers, Hallam, Sir 
Charles and Lady Lyell, the Horner 
family, the Carrick Moore family, Barry , 
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Cornwall and Mrs. and Miss Procter, 
■ Lady Bell, Lady Beecher, the Pollock 
family, the Kemble family, Lady Davy, 
Mrs. Leycester Stanhope, Lady Chantrey , 
Mrs. Norton and many others well 
known in London Society; The rooms 
were ordinary rooms, with folding docars, 
not large or handsomely furnished. The 
model of " the calculating machine " was 
on a stand in the middle of one room ; 
and in the other was the celebrated 
Automaton figure, called " the Silver 
Lady," which Mr. Babbege describes in 
his last book and which he obtained with 
some difficulty, having years before " lost 
his heart to her," as he expressed it. This 
figure moved her arms and head most 
gracefully, and even moved her eyes, and 
almost smiled, as if she was amused with 
your astonishment. 

It was Mr. Babbage who first advised 
me to " take notes " of what I saw and 
heard. He said, " If a thing occurs once 
it is an 'incident,' if twice it is a coinci- 
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dent' and if it occurs three times, note it» 
examine it well, for on it may possibly 
hang a discovery useful to mankind." 

When Mr. Babbage was visiting the 
late Emperor of the French, Louis 
Napoleon, the Empress Eugenie said to 
him " Oh, Mr. Babbage ! I cannot think 
how you can devote so much time to 
figures, I find them so dull." His answer 
was, " Precisely, your Majesty, because 
they are so dull, I thought I would invent 
a machine to do the work." 

When I removed from London to 
Richmond, Mr. Babbage often came to 
see me, and he kindly had a plan drawn 
for me of the country seen from the draw- 
ing-room windows, which he sent with 
some Maps, and he afterwards gave us 
a beautiful pedestal telescope to trace 
the distant hills, as a wedding present. 
What struck me most in Mr. Babbage's 
character, was his thoughtful kindness, 
his remarkable acuteness, and his almost 
painfully sensitive feelings. I often 
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■wished he had taken to heart a passage 
I copied from a Review, " Never to listen 
to, much less believe, the alleged un* 
kindness of a Friend. We all have our 
complaining and uncongenial moments 
when we let drop expressions at variance 
from our habitual feehngs. These are 
repeated from design, or carelessness, 
and so may end the solace of a life." 

Mr. Babbage was tender in his friend- 
ship and bitter in his hatred, so bitter, 
that I used to say to him " How lueky 
it is your bark is worse than your bite !" 

Though Mr. Babbage was always 
ready to talk on any subject (but Music 
and Poetry) he never missed an oppor- 
tunity of talking about his wonderful 
machine " The Difference Engine," or 
the *' Leviathan," as he called it. He 
assured me that when it was finished it 
would, " analyse everything, and reduce 
everything to its first principles and so 
include future inventions, and in short 
almost supersede the human mind." He 
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added, 'It will even analyse 'wit.'" I 
asked how it would do that ? He answered 
" It will divide wit into different kinds j 
' Exaggeration ' is Sydney Smith's 
favourite kind of wit, ' Sympathy with 
the wrong object,' is another kind of wit, 
and I will give you an instance. 

"A learned friend of mine was dining" 
with Lord S. and after a long conversa- 
tion the Lord said, ' I am very stupid 
to-day, my wits are gone to the dogs/ 
My friend immediately exclaimed ^ Poor 
dogs.'" 

This stoiy Mr. Babbage printed years 
afterwards with the name of his friend 
(Sir Harris Nicolas,) and with this addi- 
tion ; " It is evident in this case that the 
wit of the reply arose from sympathy ex- 
pressed on the wrong side. The ' Peer ' 
expected sympathy from the ' Knight * 
but the Knight gave ' it to the dogs.' " 

Soon after hearing this story I was 
staying with my kind friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carrick Moore, in their summer 
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quarters at Thames Ditton, and a gentle- 
man called, and stood some time talking 
near the door, which a servant opened so 
suddenly that it gave the gentleman a 
severe blow on his face. He immediately 
examined the door minutely and then 
turned to Mrs. Moore ^d said, "lam 
-very glad to find my nose has not injured 
your door," and he speedily disappeared 
leaving us laughing at his wit, instead o£ 
distressed at the blow. I immediately 
thought of Mr. Babbage's definition about 
" Sympathy with the wrong object." 

The expression of Mr. Babbage's face 
was very sad, but it quickly disappeared 
in conversation, though it returned to his 
face in repose. He indulged in a kind 
of mental anatomy with himself and 
others, which was very amusing, and 
most original. There was a look of 
overwork and mental strain in his coun- 
tenance which made me right glad when 
we could persuade him to foiget all hia 
worries about his machines and latterly 
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the organs, to spend a quiet day in the 
country, enjoying a walk or drive in 
Richmond Park, and a visit to the be- 
loved Professor Owen at Sheen Lodge. 

Mr. Babbage told me that he had one 
of his cupboards divided into a number 
of little cells, and when he received 
letters, pamphlets and books on any sub- 
ject he thus kept them separate for refer- 
ence. He told me at the same time that 
the Times newspaper was worked on this 
principle, and that whenever the cellswere 
quite full, the contents were given to one 
of their writers for an Article in the next 
day's papers, and thus, he said, they are 
able to feel the pulse of public opinion. 

It was a favourite idea of Mr. Babbage 's 
that every one carried on a double exis- 
tence, and the same idea is expressed by 
my old friend, Mr. Thomas Hughes, in 
his admirable Memoir of his Brother, 
and it is Keble who tells us that 
" Not e'en the tenderest heart, and next our own 

Knows half the reasons, why we smile or sigh." 
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I remember one day Mr. Babbage 
came down to Richmond quite in low 
spirits at the persecution he had received 
regarding the organs, etc., and I was 
much shocked to find when I called on 
some friends in Manchester Square, that 
there was a subscription started to en- 
courage the organs to wony him ! He 
told me with a dismal face that one day 
when he was walking in the city and just 
going to cross a street, a pretty little girl 
cried out "There goes old Babbage!'' 
He was then engaged in five actions 
about the brass bands, and organs, and 
he was in correspondence with Sir Richard 
Ma)Tie, and the Home Office, for power 
to suppress them- 

It was pleasant to see him forget all 
this worry, in new plans to improve our 
little garden ; and he used to astonish 
our neighbours by having mirrors brought 
down, to place at the end of the walk, to 
reflect the arches of rose-trees. He also 
proposed closing in our area for an aviary, 



but beii^ an old friend of Mr. Chadwick's 
this was resisted on the score of health. 

It was difficult to understand Mr. 
Babbage's views on Religious subjects ; 
but that he had the greatest reverence 
for the. Supreme Being, I have not the 
smallest doubt. He had so great a horror 
of " cant" * that he fell into the opposite 
extreme, and made many believe he had 
no religion at all. His mind was much 
too exclusively occupied with one set of 
subjects ; he had not had the relaxation 
which the love of poetry and music affords 
and ultimately this hastened the loss of 
his fine memory. He told me with 
distress one day that he had forgotten my 
name, and my Father's name, when he 
came to see me. He had also forgotten 
his cards, so he took a small brass 
cog-wheel out of his waistcoat pocket 
and scratched his name on it! and he 
did the same at Professor Owen's door. 

• Dr. Johnson thus describes the word " cant-" 
" a whining pretensior. to goodness in formal and 
affected terms." 
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I was assured by an eminent Physician 
that Mr. Babbage greatly injured his 
health of mind and body by constant 
pressure on one subject. In engineer- 
ing he made allowances for " wear and 
tear," surely there is " wear and tear " in 
Life. 

It was at one of Mr. Babbage's charm- 
ing Saturday evening parties that I first 
met "Adelaide Anne Procter," a poetess 
by nature and by birth. In that crowd of 
celebrated people her pale, pure face and 
young figure in a simple white dress, 
rivetted my attention, and I asked who she 
was, and almost why she was there, for she 
seemed to belong to a crowd of angels 
rather than a crowd of mortals ; The ex- 
pression of her eyes was "far away," 
though she was ready to converse with 
those who addressed her. When I after- 
wards read her beautiful Poetry, and 
became acquainted with her character, 
so charmingly sketched by Charles 
Dickens in the last edition of her works. 
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1 quite understood her wrapt expression, 
for she might have been saying her own 
most beautiful Hues on "Thankfulness." 

" I^ God I thank Thee Who hast made 

Tlie Earth so bright ; ' 
So full of splendour and of joy, 

Beauty and light ; 
So many glorious things are here, 

Noble and right ! 
" I thank, Thee, too, that Thou hast made 

Joy to abound ; 
So many gentle thoughts and deeds 

Circling us round. 
That in the darkest spot of earth 

Some love is found. 
" I thank Thee, more, that all our joy 

Is touched with pain ; 
That shadows fall on brightest hours, 

That thorns remain ; 
So that Earth's bliss may be our guide, 

And not our chain. 

■' For Thou, Who knowest^ Lord, how soon 

Our weak heart clings, 
Hast given us joys, tender and true. 

Yet all with wings. 
That we should see gleaming on high 

Diviner things ! 
" I think Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 

The best in store ; 
We have enough, yet not too much 

To long for more : 
A yearning for a deeper peace, 

Not known before 1 

, .. . „, Google 
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" I thank Thee, Lord, that here our s 

Though amply bleat ; 
Can never find, although they seek 

A perfect rest ; 
Nor ever shall, until they lean 

On Jesus' breast ! " 
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PROFESSOR FARADAY. 

In attempting to describe so great a 
genius as Faraday's one feels how very 
imperfect words are to convey to others 
an idea of the charm of his character ; 
but as every year lessens the number of 
those who had a personal knowledge of 
him, both as a Lecturer, and in the 
small but happy circle of his Friends, it 
is well to gather even the crumbs of the 
vast impression he made in what he 
called " this Planet, which we call our 
Earth." 

I first saw his radiant face in the 
Lecture-room at the Royal Institution 
in Albemarle Street. He was then 
living with his wife and niece in rooms 
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in the same building, and he had a pretty 
house.^granted to him by the Queen, on 
the Thames, near Hampton Green. 

I was young at the time, but not too 
young to receive a lasting impression of 
his great talent, great goodness, and the 
wonderful simplicity of his nature. All 
this was evident, directly he spoke, in his 
clear, bright, truthful voice. His lec- 
tures were "mind addressing wmrf," and 
you felt he was full of sympathy with his 
audience ; and with his fellow creatures, 
though so far above them ! 
■ There was a toucdiing gentleness in his 
manner, which, together- with the bril- 
. liancy of his intellect, produced a start- 
ling effect, and you felt- that you " never 
would look on his like again ! " 

The clearness with which he explained 
the most difficult experiment, his kind 
manner to his valued assistant, Mr. 
Anderson, his good nature and patience, 
if by chance they failed, — ^which was 
rare, and then made a reason for explain- 
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ing why they failed— all this left an im- 
pression on the mind which not even the 
aid of painting and sculpture can recall ; 
but which will ever remain a happy 
remembrance to. those who had the great 
good fortune to hear him. 

His sweet wife was asked why she did 
not study Chemistry ; her simple answer 
was, " already it is so absorbing and 
exciting to him, that it often deprives 
him of his sleep and I am quite content 
to be the pillow of his mind." Without 
such a pillow, the tissues of that fine brain 
would not have been spared to us so long ! 

There are some characters which seem 
to strike one quite as much by what they 
are not^ as what they are and Faraday's 
was one of this number, for how rare it is 
to find so much talent, with so much 
humility, so much appreciation of all 
there is to charm in this world, without 
being spoilt by it ! 

I never ceased to regret that I had not 
an opportunity of hearing him address 
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the sect of Christians to which he be- 
longed, called the "Sandemanians," from 
Sandeman, their founder, for it was very 
• evident, even in his Lectures, that he 
had the deepest sense of religion, and that 
he was one of those happy mortals "who 
could read" sermons in stones, and good 
in everything." 

I remember a lecture of Faraday's in 
which he explained the (then) new dis- 
covery of '^ Ozone." He said, "These 
are the glimmerings we have of what we 
are pleased to call the ^^ second causes," 
by which the one Great Cause works his 
wonders, and governs this earth. We 
flattered ourselves we knew what air was 
composed of, and now we discover a new 
properly, which is imponderable, and in- 
visible, except through its efects, which I 
showed you in the last experiment ; but 
while it fades the ribbon, it gives the 
glow of health to the cheek, and is just 
as necessary for the good of mankind, as 
the other parts of which air is composed." 
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On another occasion when Faraday 
was taking leave of his ever-attentive 
audience, which included the great and 
good Prince Albert, he expressed regret 
at parting with those who he said 
" might never all meet again." His 
voice faltered, and tears were in his eyes. 
The good Prince stepped forward to 
thank him, but seeing the Professor was 
overcome he took up an instrument, 
pretending to examine it until Faraday 
recovered his self-possession, and then 
he put out his hand, and shook hands 
with him in a manner never to be for- 
gotten. There was a radiance in the 
eyes of both, which made you feel that 
they were born for the Happy Land, 
where who can doubt they have met ! 

There was always a vastness in 
Faraday's similes, which was^most strik- 
ing, and it was recalled to my mind when 
I read the following fine passage from 
Sir Samuel Baker's conversation with 
the Mahometan: — 

D5-,„t.i,Goog[c 
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" My brother, I would reply, we are all 
God's creatures, believing in One Great 
Spirit, who created us and all things, 
who made this atom of dust we call our 
world, a tiny star in the Host of Heaven. 
We, differing in race, in colour, are striv- 
ing through our short but weary pilgrim- 
age to the same high point, to the moun- 
tain top, where we trust to meet when 
the journey of life shall be accomplished. 

" That mountain is steep, the way is 
desert. Is there but one path, or are 
there many ? Your path and mine are 
different, but with God's help they will 
lead us to the top. 

" Shall we quarrel over the well on the 
thirsty way, or shall we drink together 
and be thankful for the cool waters, and 
strive to reach the end ? 

" Drink from my water skin, when 
upon the desert we thirst together, 
scorched by the same sun, cooled by the 
night until we reach the journey's end, 
and together thank God, Christian and 
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Mahometan, that we have reached 
Home." 

There is a grand simplicity and vast- 
ness in these similes from Nature, whicjj 
well suit such great characters as 
Faraday's, and it is refreshing to dwell 
on them, in the midst of the petty differ- 
ences of what we call " Tke Holy Catholic 
Churchy Would that she were more 
true to herself, in that one most excellent 
gift of Charity " the very bond of peace 
and of all virtues," which, like sun- 
shine, has power to brighten even the 
darkest path. 
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JOHN LEYCESTER ADOLPHUS. 

Laic one ofHir Mcgtsly's Cetmty Ceurtjudgts. 
Aathor of" Letlert on tie AnlAer <^ Wamrlej" tic., etc., etc. 



The very name of " John Leycester 
Adolphus" calls up a host of pleasant 
recollections to all who knew him ! His 
delicate satire, his well-stored and well- 
balanced mind, and his sound judgment, 
formed a whole, which made a deep im- 
pression on all who had the happiness to 
call him their friend. His nature was so 
shy and retiring that it was only to his 
most intimate friends he showed the 
finest shades of his character. 
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Some people only saw one view of him, 
but even they admired his ever ready, 
and never unkind wit, and his extreme 
gentleness and simplicity of character. 

On the Northern Circuit he was the 
favourite he well deserved to be, and the 
strong box of jokes had no larger con- 
tributor than himself. Many a weary 
cause has been enlivened by his quiet, 
pungent wit though no good cause has 
been hurt by it ! His appreciation of all 
that was good in others, whether it was 
of head or heart, was a marked trait in 
his character. 

That " vile leprosy, jealousy" (as Jeremy 
Taylor calls it) found no spot to infect in 
that " most gentle gentleman." Perhaps 
io those who only knew him slightly this 
may seem exaggeration ; but to those 
who knew him well, no poor words of 
mine could complete a portrait, and I 
am only attempting a sketch of him. 

I first met him in London Society, but 
it was not until we met for years on the 
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*' Northern Circuit," that I fully under- 
stood his sweet amiability, his forgetful- 
ness of self, and his readiness to do a kind 
act. 

Though all this is lost to us " for a 
time," we may quote his own words that 
it is not " for ever ;" and I copy from one 
of his own letters on the death of one very 
dear to us both. 

" I cannot believe that what we have so 
much loved, and ought to have so much 
loved, will not after this life be restored 
to us — to those who are found worthy— 
in its own form, though brightened and 
purified beyond what we now can conceive. 
No dpubt the nearer access to God him- 
self will be a happiness more absorbing 
than we can imagine in our present state ; 
but I hope we are permitted to believe 
that this happiness may be enjoyed in 
companionship with those who were dear 
to us in life, as on earth the family ol 
Lazarus enjoyed the presence of Christ. 
Perhaps these are presumptuous conjee- 
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tures ; God grant us one day a joyful 
knowledge of the truth ; and may he con- 
tinue to you in the meantime the patience 
and fortitude with which you have been 
so much blessed." 

These words speak for themselves, and 
are comforting to us all, coming as they 
do from so good, so calm, and so truthful 
a Christian. 

He was not seen to so great advantage 
in " Society," as in the small and happy 
circle at Home, surrounded by his books, 
and selecting passages to read aloud, or 
discussing his favourite Author. Long 
before I met him I had heard from 
friends of Sir Walter Scott's that no 
criticism pleased Scott more than the 
letters on the Author of Waverley, and 
Mr. Adolphus then a young barrister, 
was invited to stay at Abbotsford. 

I remember one evening, when I was 
staying with Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus, we 
were all talking of " living our lives over 
again," and I asked Mr. Adolphus which 
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part of his life he wished to live over 
again, and he answered immediately 
" my visit to Abbotsford." 

It is difficult to describe his ever ready 
though evanescent wit, which was called 
forth by the smallest circumstance. On 
one Occasion, at family prayers, Mrs, 
Adolphus was so near our favourite 
parrot that when he unfortunately began 
to bathe he sprinkled the water over her 
beautiful dress, and when I helped to 
dry it, and was very sorry, Mr. Adolphus 
said, " oh never mind it is all right^ for I 
am sure the bird has often heard you say 
that ' cleanliness is next' to godliness. ' 
It could not say its prayers, so it took its 
bath." 

I never can forget his kind manner to 
me, when I last saw him, in his last ill- 
ness. After talking of a sad event, he 
said, "This is a strange world ; but what 
a blessing it is there is another, and a 
much happier world." 

A few days afterwards he was called to 
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that happier world, and we all felt what a 
bright light had left us ! 

The following lines might have been 
written for him : 

" His life, to woo us unto Heaven was lent us — 
His death, to wean us from the World was sent us." 



END OF PART 1. 
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